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So much romance has been written 
about the arrest of two alleged spies 
in Germany that there was some 
excuse for the printer who placed the 
incident in the island of Bunkum. 


Sir James CricHTon-BrowneE has 
been eulogising the Fried Fish Shop. 
One great advantage is that even a 
blind man ean find it if he wants it. 


It is with pleasure that we note a 
distinct movement in favour of cleanli- 
ness and tidiness among our burglars. 
Many of them now wear gloves, and 
the other day at Birmingham some 
housebreakers who had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to open a safe washed it, 
before leaving, to remove their finger- 
marks. 


Oo 
1g, 


No society sanctum in Washington, 
a contemporary tells us, is now com- 
plete unless it contains an image of 
BuppxHa. The new name for a room 
furnished in this style is a Buddhoir. 


The most up-to-date seaside picture 
postcards have, we hear, the words, 











save the correspondent unnecessary 
trouble. 


A propos of the wet weather a corre- 
spondent suggests that much inconve- 
nience would be obviated if we were to 
he allowed to dispense with clothing. 
One's skin, anvhow, is waterproof, 


Fourteen breakfasts stolen from 
workmen employed at Messrs. Har- 
LAND AND Wotrr's shipbuilding yards 
were, last week, found on one THOMAS 
Rees, and he was sentenced to three 
months’ hard labow. This. should 
more than cover the period of assimi- 
lation. 


During this slack season on the Stock 
Exchange they seem to have revived 
the old game of Buried if 
one may believe the following head- 
lines from The Daily Mail: 

CHAT ON CHANGE 
THE LOW LEVEL OF CONSOLS 
UNDERGROUND PROGRESS. 


Wy 
| reassure, 


People are still grumbling about the 
Land Tax schedules, and not a few 
angry persons, according to a contem- 


= 
-_) ~~, = a 
/ A 4 x pe |) Am 
A aheeet OF. hfe " Pa m3 = is re SZ \ 
C et es ee: a 
Tnvetevate Young Gambler. © RovveN NAME ‘to GIVE A BABY—PATIENCE—J THINK, MUcth BETTER CALL IT SNAv OR Orn MaAtp. 
CHARIVARIA “Still raining,” printed on them, to! porary, are returning blank forms. The 


| accompanying message, we presume, 
i ‘] return your — form.” 


Is: 








FATHER AND SON. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I see the Pater 
has been writing to The Times growling 
because the Government have sent him 
an examination paper and only given 
him thirty days to answer the ques- 
tions! And yet he growls at me 
because I can’t do a beastly paper 
much worse than his and only three 
hours allowed! And he’s allowed to 
refer to books, or get tips from his 
solicitor, while I mayn’t consult the 
hoy next to me, or even have a note or 
two on my shirtcuff. It’s no use me 
writing to The Times, which is chiefly 
vead by people like the Pater; so [ 

write to Punch instead. 
Yours disgustedly, J. 


b. 


, JUN. 








| Was Longfellow in England or America 
when he remarked: ‘The rain it raineth every 
d uy ode Bradford Daily Arqus. 

| We don’t know. It’s just as easy to 

| quote SHAKSPEARE In one country “us in 

: 

‘the other. 
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THE ELDEST SON. 


Wuen I arrived in the day-nursery at 6.15 p.m. I was 
a mere casual intruder, knowing nothing of the glories that 
awaited me. To be sure there had been during the after- 
noon certain hints which the observant might “have inter- 
preted correctly. Florence (aged eleven) had more than 
once said “ Hush” in a mysterious tone; Gertrude (aged 
nine) had had several giggling fits in a corner, from which she 
had been extracted flushed and breathless, but resolutely 
secretive; and Maud (aged seven) had turned a good many 
sudden somersaults on the floor or on the lawn, that being 
her method of expressing uncontrollable excitement. At 
the moment, however, these portents had not struck me. 
All I noticed was that at six o’clock the lower regicns of 
the house were uncommonly quiet, and I went upstairs 
and into the nursery to discover what had happened to its 
tumultuous population. Without the least warning I 
found myself plunged into the midst of a theatrical 
performance. 

The room had been divided by a large screen which— 
somewhat imperfectly—represented a curtain. In front 
of this the audience, consisting of all the female 
servants of the house, was ranged on chairs. Behind it 
the actors were preparing for the Second Act. I gathered, 
not from the attitude of the audience, which was one of 
resignation rather than of hilarity, but from what the 
Queen herself told me, that the First Act had consisted of 
a banquet and a revelry to celebrate the home-coming of 
the Queen’s eldest son, who had been to the wars and 
might now be expected to arrive at any moment. He had 
not, however, arrived in time for the First Act, but the 
festivities had not been in the least impaired by his absence, 
Prince John in particular having consumed a whole ox, 
served with French beans, roasted potatoes, and vegetable 
marrow, while the Lady Lavinia had held the company 
enthralled by the delicacy of her wit. The Queen, I ought 
perhaps to add, was Florence, robed majestically in a bed- 
spread of variegated colours, and having her head bound 
round with a band of yellow-and-black silk which was 
always coming off. The Lady Lavinia was acted by 
Gertrude in a gauzy silvery dress with a pair of wings (the 
remains of a Christmas entertainment), while the important 
part of Prince John found a minute but brilliant repre- 
sentative in Maud, who wore with great courage a white 
sweater, a pair of quasi-Turkish knickerbockers, gaudy 
Roman stockings, and a green knitted cap. I was informed 
that the date of the play was “Once upon a Time,” as, 
indeed, the dresses sufficiently indicated. The programme, 
neatly written by Gertrude, promised the following enter- 
tainment : 

A Fairy Play, 

Dances, 

Drammatik Event, 

The Queen's Farewell to her Ladies. 

The play itself, however, appeared to possess a power of 
internal development which made the programme quite 
irrelevant and useless, except to the servants, who never 
failed to consult it with great solemnity as the action 
proceeded, 

All was now ready for the Second and, as it proved, the 
final Act. 

“ Let the curtain now go up,” said the Queen, the screen 
being accordingly removed by the nurse, who then promptly 


resumed her place in the front row of the stalls. The 
Queen was thereupon revealed sitting on -her chintz- 


covered throne, with the Lady Lavinia standing airily 
beside her, and Prince John sitting at her feet in an attitude 
expressive of devotion. 


“There ought to be a crash of martial music,” continued’ 
the Queen, “but the musical box won't work properly.’ 
You must imagine it. (Aside) Gerty, give the old box: 
another turn and shake it.” This having been done, the! 
box at last consented to whe2ze out “The Blue Bells of 


Scotland,” and the Queen proceeded. 
“ Prince John,” she said, “ will now tread a measure.' 
Bother this silk band; it’s coming off again. Quick,| 


Prince John, show your paces, as you used to in the happy} 
days of twenty years ago. The Lady Lavinia will be} 
your partner. I will watch you and think of my unhappy; 
lot. Do put your shoes on, Gerty, or we shall never get: 
started. What ho! Let there be revelry.” 

She then composed herself on her throne, and Prince. 
John, assisted by the Lady Lavinia, trod a measure,| 
while the musical box drifted on and on with the “ Blue’ 
Bells.” 

A dreadful event then took place. It appeared that 
whilst all this was going on the Queen’s eldest son—' 
though no information of this had been given to the 
audience—was engaged in fighting desperately without. : 
As soon therefore as the dance came to an end the 
following dialogue took place :— 

The Queen. Go, Prince John, and learn how my eldest 
son is getting on, for he is fighting his best against many 
foes. 

Prince John. I will, your Majesty. Your haiz’s coming. 
down again. | 

[Exit hurriedly through the door while the Queen, 
— her hair. 

The Queen. 1 am afraid they will defeat him. 

Prince John (re-enters jauntily). Your Majesty's eldest: 
son has just been killed. 

The Queen thereupon gave a loud yell and fainted on the! 
floor, and desperate attempts were made to revive her by, 
means of brandy administered from a clothes-brush by| 
Prince John. This proving ineffectual, the Prince and the, 
Lady Lavinia blew very hard on every part of the} 
Queen’s face, who then raised herself into a sitting posture; 
and ordered Lady Lavinia to go to the window and! 
gather further details. Lady Lavinia accordingly danced/ 
lightly to the window, gazed through it into the sky, and! 
declared in a perfectly matter-of- fact tone that the eldest: 
son was alive. ‘It was the other one,’’ she added, leaving| 
us to infer that some other son had, in fact, succumbed.’ 
All was now rejoicing, and so remained until the Queen, 
still struggling with her hair-band, commanded Lady! 
Lavinia to tell her what that noise was. 

Lady Lavinia. Your Majesty, it is a gun. 

The Queen. What is it doing? 

Lady L. It’s shooting, your Majesty. 

The Queen. Is it shooting at a far distant country, or at 
this lonely old castle ? 

Lady L. At this castle, your Majesty. 

Prince John (with decision), Then I’m off. i 

[Exit accordingly. 

Apparently overcome by this cruel desertion the Queen’ 
then declared the drama at an end, the screen was cere-| 
moniously replaced, and we never set eyes on the eldest: 
son after all. 








“If the Block is the head-royal, the increased cost of living is; 
Britannia cn official India’s current coin that is not. Anglo-India is as 
well aware as England is ignorant of the meaning of this well established! 
phrase.” — The Pioneer. 


Speaking for England (if we may every now and then) we 
admit our ignorance, while recording our admiration, of the 





phrase. 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY. 


Joun But (on the Territorials). “FINE SERVICE, WHAT? PITY THEY ’RE SHORT OF MEN.” 

F.-M. Puncu. “YES, MY FRIEND, AND IF YOU WANT YOUR VOLUNTARY SYSTEM TO GO 
ON YOU ’LL HAVE TO PUT YOUR HANDS A BIT DEEPER INTO YOUR POCKETS. YOU ’LL 
FIND IT CHEAPER IN THE END.” 
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The Picture of Misery. **Yus, uiDY, THERE WAS A TIME W 
WEN IL pip BURN IT.” 
The Old Party. ‘* AND PRAY WHAT DID You BURN Iv wire?” 








EN L ‘AD MONEY TO BURN, AN’ Wrerne [ MADE THE MISTAKE WAS 


The Picture of Misery. “ Wiv AN OLB FLAME 0° MUNE.” 








THE RIGHT TO DRIVEL. 


fA leading article in The Times has defended the customary silly 


season correspondence on general topics as embodying the Socratic 
system of philosophic inquiry. ] 
NotinG how simple may seem to a Balham eye 
Problems that dons have decided to shelve, 
Shall [ complain of your critical calam, 
* Householder,” “‘ Englishman,” ** Mother of Twelve ” 


Now, when the newspapers roll us so dry a log, 
Shall [ be bored by your amateur quills ? 

Or shall [ muse on that master of dialogue 
Famed for arousing his Athens to thrills ? 


He, had he lived with us, he whom the Agora 
Daily supplied with conundrums to guess, 

He would have startled the swoon of mandragora, 
Poppies of autumn that brood on our Press. 


Joining in earnest affray with some witty ass 
(Women, e.g., do they understand men ? 

What do you think of it, Glaucon or Critias ?) 
Ah, how The Mail would have pined for his pen! 


Yes; but if sheets like The Times (or The Chronicle) 
Serve us in lieu of a Socrates now, 


Publishing letters profoundly ironical, 
Probing the Truth with a pertinent “ How ?""— 


; Let them be thankful that England is merciful 
Even to writers of absolute rot, 

Papers that harbour the output of “ Percival” 
(Writing from Peckham), for Athens was not. 


9 Tired though we be of epistles by “ Curious,” 


No one can stifle the prints where they bloom, 
Sending a tankard of highly injurious 


Hemlock around to the Editor's room. livon. 








Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute. 


“Tn the active treatment of corns a hot foot-path is the first step.” 
Preston Guardian, 


Perhaps you wouldn't want any steps after that first one. 





“England N.W. and North Wales—Southerly to Westerly and North- 
Westerly Breezes, Fresh at Times Locally: Unsettled: Some Rain: 
Thunder in places, Fair or Fine Intervals: Local-Coast Mist or Fog: 
Cool : Close." —Meteorological Office Report. 

Everything, in fact, except earthquakes. Of course it 
would be rather awkward if there were an earthquake, but 
you must take risks, 
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HOLIDAY TIME. 
IIT.—A Day AsnHore. 


“ Wet, which is it to be?” 
Archie. 

“Just whichever you like,” said 
Dahlia, “ only make up your minds.” 

“Well, I can do you a very good 
line in either. I've got a lot of sea in 


asked 


the front of the house, and there’s the | 


Armadillo straining at the leash; and 
I’ve had some land put down at the 
back of the house, and there’s the 
Silent-Knight eating her carburettor 
off in the kennels.” 

“Oh, what can ail thee, Silent- Knight, 
alone and palely loitering?” asked 
Simpson. “ Keats,” he added kindly. 

“ Ass (SHAKSPEARE),” I said. 

“Of course, if we sailed,” Simpson 
went on eagerly, ‘and we got becalmed 
again, I could teach you chaps sig- 
nalling.” 

Archie looked from one to the other 
of us. 

“T think that settles it,” he said, 
and went off to see about the motor. 


“ Little Chagford,” aia Archie, 
he slowed dow n. ‘Where are 
going to, by the way?” 

“1 thought we’d just go on until we 
found a nice place for lunch.” 

“And then on again till we found a 
nice place for tea,” added Myra. 


as 
we 


“And so home to dinner,” I con- 
cluded. 

“Speaking for myself * began 
Simpson. 

“Oh, go on.” 


«IT should like to see a church where 
ISATHARINE OF ARAGON or somebody 
was buried.” 

“Samuel’s morbid craving for sensa- 
tion 2 

“Wait till we get back to London, 
and I ‘Il take you to Madame Tussaud’s, 
Mr. Simpson.” 

“Well, I think he’s quite right,” 
said Dahlia. “There is an old Norman 
chureh, I believe, and we ought to go 
and see it. The Philistines needn’t 
come in if they don’t want to.” 

“ Philistines!” I said indignantly. 
“Well, I’m—” 

“ Agagged,” suggested Archie. 
no, he was an Amalekite.” 

“You've lived in the same country 
as this famous old Norman church for 
years and years and years, and you care 
so little about it that you’ve never 
been to see it and aren’t sure whether it 
was KATHARINE oF ARAGON or Alice- 
for-short who was buried here, and now 
that you have come across it by acci- 
dent you want to drive up to it in 
a brand-new 1910 motor car, with 
Simpson in his 1910 gents’ fancy vest 


“Oh 








knocking out the ashes of his pipe 
against the lych-gate as he goes in . 
And that’s what it is to be one of the 
elect!” 

Little Chagford’s noted back-chat 
comedians,” commented Archie. “ Your 
turn, Dahlia.”’ 

“There was once a Prince who was 
walking in a forest near his castle one 
day—that’s how all the nice stories 
begin—and he suddenly came across a 
be: antiful maiden, and he said to him- 
self, ‘1 ’ve lived here for years and years 
and years, and I’ve never seen her 
before, and I'm not sure whether her 
name is Katharine or Alice, or where 
her uncle was buried, and I’ve got a 
new surecoat on which doesn’t match 
her wimple at all, so let’s leave her and 
go home to lunch. . And _ that’s 
what it is to be one of the elect!” 

“Don’t go on too long,”’ said “Archie. 
“ There are the performing seals to come 
after you.” 

I jumped out of the 
her in the road. 

“ Dahlia, I apologise,” I said. “ You 
are quite right. We will visit this 
little church together, and see who was 
buried there.” 

Myra looked up from the book she 
had been studying, Jovial Jaunts 
Round Jibmouth. 

“There isn’t a church at Little 
Chagford,” she said. ‘“ At least there 
wasn’t two years ago, when this book 
was published. So that looks as though 
it can’t be very early Norman.” 


ear and joined 


“Then let’s go on,” said Archie, 
after a deep silence. 
We found a most delightful little 


spot (which wasn’t famous for any- 
thing) for lunch, and had the baskets 
out of the car in no time. 

“Now are you going to help get 
things ready,” asked Myra, “or are you 
going to take advantage of your sex 
and watch Dahlia and me do all the 
work ?” 

“T thought women always liked to 
keep the food jobs for themselves,” I 
said. “I know I’m never allowed in 
the kitchen at home. Besides, I’ve got 
more important work to do—I’m going 
to make the fire.” 

“ What fire?” 

“ You can’t really lead the simple life 
and feel at home with Nature until you 
have laid a fire of twigs and branches, 
rubbed two sticks together to procure 
a flame, and placed in the ashes the 
pemmican or whatever it is that falls 
to your rifle.” 

“ Well, I did go out to look for pem- 
mican this morning, but there were 
none rising.” 

“Then I shall have 
wich hot.” 

“ Bread, butter, cheese, eggs, sand- 


my ham sand- 





wiches, fruit,” catalogued Dahlia, as she 
took them out; “what else do you 
want?” 

“I’m waiting here for cake,” I 

“ Bother, I forgot the cake.” 

“Look here, this picnic isn’t going 
with the swing that one had looked 
for. No pemmican, no cake, no early 
Norman church. We might almost as 
well be back in the Cromwell Road.” 

‘Does your whole happiness depend 
on cake?” asked Myra scornfully. 

“ Very nearly. Very nearly indeed. 
Archie,” I called out, “there ’s no cake.” 

Archie stopped patting the car and 
came over to us. “Good. Let’s begin,” 
he said ; “I’m hungry.” 

“You didn’t hear. I said there 
wasn’t any cake—on the contrary, there 
is an entire absence of it, a shortage, 
a@ vacuum, not to sayalacuna. In the 
place where it should be there is an 
aching void or mere hard-boiled eggs 
or something of that sort. I say, 
doesn’t anybody mind, except me?” 

Apparently nobody did, so that it 
was useless to think of sending Archie 
back for it. Instead, I did a little 
wrist-work with the corkscrew. .. . 

“ Now,” said Archie, after lunch, 
“before you all go off with your butter- 
fly nets, I’d better say that we shall 
be moving on at half-past three about. 
That is, unless one of you has dis- 
covered the slot of a Large Cabbage 
White just about then, and i is following 
up the trail very keenly.’ 

“T know what I’m going to do,” I 
said, “if the flies will let me alone.” 

“Tell me quickly before I guess,” 
begged Myra. 

“I’m going to lie on my back and 
think ab ut Simpson.” 

“ Well, wake up by half-past three, 
that’s all.” 

“Are you sure,” asked Simpson, 
“that you wouldn’t like me to show 
you that signalling now ?” 

I closed my eyes. You know, I 
wonder sometimes what it is that 
makes a picnic so pleasant. Because 
all the important things, the eating and 
the sleeping, one can do anywhere. 


A. A. M. 


said. 








‘*Teeth ; beautiful sets, 10s. 6d. ; eve nings 
only.” —Advt. in “‘ Glasgow Evenng Ciizen. 
This seems inadequate; you might 


want to wear them for a matinée. 


used to as- 
Adit. in 


‘* Accumulator Hand wanted ; 
sembling best class portables,’’ — 
** Daily Chronic’e.” 

If they want a burglar they should 
Say SO. 


“ Hindhe am Beauty Spots,” says a 
contemporary. The best place is to 
have them on the forehead or some- 
where where they can be seen. 
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ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH. 


To tHE Epiror oF “ PuncH.” 


Sir, — Superintending as you do, 
with your traditional perspicacity, the 
processes involved in the manufacture 
of History, you cannot have failed to 
notice the Manifesto recently issued by 
the group of Caledonian gentlemen who 
style themselves ‘The Committee to 
Promote National Self-Government for 
Scotland.” But, engrossed as you are 
in guiding the trend of more funda- 
mental issues, you may have omitted 
to put to yourself, as 1 and doubtless 
many other Englishmen have done, 
the joyous interrogation which that 
Manifesto carries in its wake. 

My pen trembles. Seldom have I 
taken that instrument in hand with a 
weightier sense of the importance of 
the oceasion. The temporary weak- 
ness is excusable. I am no Stoic, no 
stern-faced Gael or unresponsive Celt, 
but a Saxon, with all the emotional 
weakness of his race. 

If I am capable of drawing a logical 
inference from a given proposition (and 
| have hinted, Sir, that I am English), 
I venture to say that we seem to be 
approaching a time—I hope I am not 
unduly optimistic—when this country 
will be left entirely in the possession 
of those who own it by right of national 
title. If this be not the case, what 
other conclusion can we draw from all 
these symptoms of Gaelic nostalgia, 
these outbreaks of Celtic Zionism, 
these homesick yearnings of the tribes 
who have so long made our laws, 
stampeded our Parliamentary division 
lobbies, and robbed our poultry dormi- 
tories ? 

Is Ireland about to secede? Well! 
well! Erin-go-Bragh! Let them see 
that the process of government is 
properly carried on under Queens- 
berry rules. And must Wales follow 
her? Tut, tut! but—Cymru am Byth! 
They were ever a cantankerous lot. 
But Seotland, Sir, Scotland! What! 
relax the age-old grip on the fleshpots 
of England? renounce the Southern 
right of way so hardily won at Bannock- 
burn? restore to the Saxon his privi- 
leges of place and power? Sir, hoping 
with all my heart that it may be so, I 
searcely dare to believe it. England 
Scot-free! England de-Picted again 
ws in the frescoes of Haprian’s Villa! 
Beats there the true English heart that 
can contain itself on hearing this glad 
news ? 

It behoves us, however, to be 
cautious. The resources of Gaelic 
humour are infinite, and I vaguely fear 
that Mr. Munro-Frrauson and his 
fellow-committeemen are attempting 





to pull the Saxon’s leg. Political 
manifestoes issued during the dog-days 
sometimes have a certain savour of 
fishiness. Have you lately noticed an 
odour, a passing reek—dear, dear, 
there it goes again !—of red herring ? 
Tam, Sir, Yours, etc., 
An EnotisH Home-Rvuter. 








THE COMPLETE LAND TAXER. 
(A Guide to the Duties of a Citizen.) 

To assist owners of land who may 
be confused by the returns for Duties 
on Land Values demanded by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue the 
following notes have been compiled, 
giving more complete information, 
especially as regards the penalties, 
than the meagre “ Instructions ”’ only 
covering two pages of foolscap. 

It is well first to define “land,” 
which the Commissioners describe as 
an “ expression.” By ignorant per- 
sons it is thought to be solid earth. 
For the purposes of the Duties on 
Land Values—see Instruction 199 
(viii), (x) (y) (2), 27, 385, Paragraph 95 
(k) (xxxvi)—it also appears to include 
buildings which are not structures and 
structures which are not buildings, 
likewise caravans, tents, aeroplanes, 
trees, shrubs, weeds, cows, pigs, poultry, 
rats, mice, snails, slugs, birds and but- 
terflies thereon, and all minerals, brick- 
bats, potatoes, broken bottles, flint 
implements, chalybeate springs, trea- 
sure trove and earthworms on, in or 
under the surface. For further parti- 
culars of the component parts of 
“land” see Instruction 73, 948 B. 
Part 369, Sections 51, Air; 52, Fire, 
and 53, Water. 

Having thus a clear idea of the 
nature of “ land,” the next duty of the 
owner is to read all the instructions, 
with the Notes, Sub-notes, Marginal 
References, Parenthetical Alternatives 
and Appendices. Penalty for not un- 
derstanding all of them, £50. By 
devoting sixteen hours a day, with 
the assistance of a solicitor, licensed 
valuer, licensed victualler, thought- 
reader and puzzle-editor of any periodi- 
cal, these Instructions could be mas- 
tered in four weeks, leaving two days 
for answering the questions. Penalty 
for not answering them, £50. 

Before entering on these solemn 
duties of citizenship, the landowner 
should practise on a small subject, 
such as his dog-kennel, which is a 
structure and therefore “land,” for 
which a separate form must be filled 
up. He-must give his own name. 
Penalty for any confused owner writing 
“Not known” in this space, £50. He 
must also carefully state the Name of 





the Parish, of the Occupier (“ Spot’’ or 
“Jack,” as the case may be), the De- 
scription of the Land, the Extent of it 
(say, one square yard—no perches), the 
Amounts of Rent, Land Tax, Tithe, 
Improvement Rate, Repairs and In- 
surance; whether there are Public 
Rights of Way through the Dog- 
kennel; if allowed by tenant; or Public 
Rights of User of it, or Rights of 
Common over it, giving full particu'ars 
in every case in the space of a single 
line two inches long (penalty for going 
beyond this space, £50), and also the 
Particulars of the last Sale’ of it. 

At this point there is a sort of 
breathing-space, with a blank for * Ob- 
servations.” They are probably best 
indicated by a blank, though a dash 
might be allowed. There is then a 
space for the name and address of any 
person to whom the landowner might 
desire similar interesting communica- 
tions to be sent. Obviously someone 
against whom he has a grudge. Per- 
haps “ Lloyd George, Wales” would 
do. Penalty for writing “Old Nick” 
or any similar name in this space, £50, 
Finally, he must state whether the 
minerals, brickbats, bones, etc., under 
the Dog-kennel are comprised in a 
mining lease, or worked by the pro- 
prietor, or scratched up by the tenant. 

He need not even stop then, for he 
can go on to give Additional Particu- 
lars “if desired,” as clearly set forth in 
Instruction 121 (mcc) (i), (0), (u), and 
Instruction 926, 731 (ec), (0), (i), (ce). 
Penalty for giving the particulars, if 
not desired, £50. Penalty for desiring 
to give but not giving them, £50. 

When the beginner has mastered 
this first exercise he will go on to a 
cow-shed, a motor-garage, an hotel, a 
gasometer, a swimming-bath, a fish- 
pond, and other sorts of “land.” He 
will then do well to take a holiday on 
the sea, which, according to some old- 
fashioned authorities, is not “land,’’ and 
give his brain a complete rest. 

Finally the advanced student will be 
able to answer the most abstruse ques- 
tions, such as :— 

(i) What is the full site value of the 
Bank of England, if divested of the 
Bank of England, together with all 
growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes 
and other things growing thereon ? 

(ii) What would be the full site 
value of the present garden of the 
Bank, if occupied by (a) an orange 
grove, (b) a vineyard, (c) a golf links, 
(d) two shrubs and six blades of grass, 
(e) an American sky-scraper, and (f) 
nothing ? 

(iti) What was the full site value of 
the Bank of England on April Ist, 
1909 ? 

(iv) What was the full site value in 
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Ps om Sab Sante 
_— 


MR. POPPLEWICK IN SCOTLAND. 


[Mr. P.. 


Duncan. “1°M THENKIN’ YELL CAN SAFELY GET UP, 


SiR; SHE’s 


when advyoeating Scotland for the Autumn, had represented to his wife that she could take up shooting. J 


FINISHED THE NOO,” 








the time of (a) the late Queen ANNE, 
(b) Boapicera, (ec) Noan? | For Defini- 
tion of “Land” entirely covered by 
water, see Sea (C) (c)]. 





‘Generally the first week in September . . . 
is one of the finest in the year. It is quite as 
usual to have a wet opening for September.” 

Sheficld Daily Telegraph. 
You know, he isn’t really helping us at 


all. 


** Unless a better system than that introduced 
by Laneashire can be evolved, the present style 
of awarding points will, and must, stand. — It 
cannot be bettered.”—Bristo’ Evening News. 


Evolvers seem to have their work cut 
out. 


“At 4.20 Drexel went up for a magnificent 
performance, sweeping out towards Enniskerry, 
and rising to 2,000 feet. He was occasionally 
lost in the clouds. 

Drexel’s official height. was 1,150 feet.” 

Dublin Even.ng Mail, 


Dull pedants, these officials. 





An Echo of ‘‘ Quida.”’ 

** At Magdalen he captained the school eleven 
against the pick of Balliol College in a game 
that won for him a little temporary distinetion. 
The last year of his school term came to an 
abrupt end. It was hinted in one Australian 
newspaper that he had lost his fellowship by 
too beldly declaring certain Agnostie tendencies 
at a meeting of University professors.” 

** Daily Telegraph” Feuilleton. 





IN THE SOCIAL SWIM. 
(With acknowledgments tao ovr Radical 
contemporaries. ) 

Lorp and Lady Pendragon arrived 
at Lundy Island in their turbine yacht 
Penguin on Thursday last, after a 
stormy cruise in the Bristol Channel, 
and on Friday morning Lady Pen- 
dragon opened the new Vegetarian 
Restaurant. In the afternoon she 
visited the School of Occult Needle- 
work and gave away the prizes, which 
consisted of a superb tea-cosy, a dozen 
re-made golf balls, and a copy of 
Whitaker's Almanack hound in limp 
lambskin. Lady Pendragon looked 
lovely in her yachting costume of 
stamped Japanese satinette draped 
with some wonderful old point - de - 
Venise lace. Miss Margie Boodle, 
who was with Lady Pendragon, is the 
second cousin of Lady Helmsdale. 

Sir Felix Schlumberger, whois 
staying at Cruden Bay for golf, while 
playing in a three-ball match with the 
Grand Duke Raphael and the Countess 
Katinka Gorky, did the sixteenth hole 
in sixteen strokes, thereby lowering his 
own record. 


‘have not taken a lease of the Island of 
Rum, as has been incorrectly stated. 
It is only right to add that the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Dalmatia 
stayed at the Thistle Arms Hotel when 
they visited Killiecrankie a few years 
| back. 

Princess Fritzi Baldinsky is among 
the guests of Mr. Otis Polk, the 
American millionaire, at his magnifi- 
cent shooting lodge, Jemimaville, near 
Cromarty, and the stags that have 
fallen to her rifle include one weighing, 
‘according to Russian measurement, 
490 poods. 

Lady Vinolia Ditchingham, half- 
| sister of the Duke of Bungay, has left 
|Flaxman House, Chelsea, where she 
has resided when in town for the last 
ten years, and her address in future 
| will be 159, Swan Walk. Lady Vinolia 
iis one of the best amateur whistlers in 
| society. 





The brilliant and crowded audience 
vat the premiére of Henry VIII. in- 
cluded Sir Aubrey and Lady Blond, Sir 
| Moses Schienemann, Lord Kosherville, 
| Sir Felix Carmel, the Chevalier Bogus- 
lawsky, Miriam Lady Rondebosch, 


Lord and Lady Witley are staying} Mr. and Mrs. Wallaby Dumper and 


at the Thistle Arms, Killiecrankie, and 


lthe Lord Mayor of Jaffa. 
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*Goop HEAVENS, Erurn! WHat THE DOOCE ag 
‘*T'm VERY SORRY, DEAR, I CAN'T HELP It. You pIpN’t ¢ 
WAS HAL! DRESSED, AND MY THINGS BLEW AWAY, SO I'M AFRAID YOU'LL HAVE To TAKE ME HOME LIKE THIS.” 


CT THE PEGS IN FIRMLY ENOUGH, AND THEY ALL CAME OUT WHEN I 








o dark forebodings, which but aggravate 
’ am DD 
ENGLAND'S HOPE. The atmospheric density. 
{In the annual report of the Meteorological Office it is stated that on ’ : Y é ; 
only five occasions during the past twelve months was the department] For you we ’ve built a palace which a king 
te mpted to forecast a spell of two days’ fine weather. ; On Octobe 1 the Might eye with envy ; there we will not suffer you 
Ottice is to have a new chief, and at the same time will be moved from To lack for aught; the best of everything 
its present dingy quarters in Victoria Street to what the papers describe WE accsen | . 5 
as a ** palatial’ new building erected in Imperial Institute Road, South ill scarce be good enough for you. 
‘ensington. The following lines of earnest exhortation are addressed to . : 
_ —_ - Meagan Clerk of the Weather. % bi ‘ From fleshly cravings thus completely weaned, 
Sim, you are called upon to rule a roast Look to it lest your character degenerate ; 
TH; 5 ‘a like te peuve 6 tough alfeir; but otill it Be brisk and bright—and have your windows cleaned 
iat ‘s like to prove a tough affair; but sti » 1S O TRE : ap 
. 5 nce every month, at any rate. 
A noble task, and brimful of the most ) ee 


Glorious possibilities. Then, should the Sun-god chance to pass your way 


(You know by now what a capricious god is he), 
He'll look you up, and see what you 've to say 
About his latest Odyssey ; 


Your predecessor did his best, it’s tirue ; 
And, if twas mostly evil that he prophesied, 
What could one have expected him to do 


When he his dingy office eyed? And, if your stuff and style do not offend 
, rrr, His fancy, he may be disposed to pleasure ours 
Ife did his work according to his lights, And in our grateful company to spend 


But they were far from brilliant ; and I guess he missed | 
The Sun so badly that his days seemed nights, : 
And he became a pessimist. So give your oracles a cheerful turn ; 
Whatever doubts you harbour, don’t exhibit ‘em ; 
And, if the trick comes off, be sure you ‘ll earn 
Your country’s thanks ad libitum. 


A portion of his leisure hours. 


No man could hope by methods such as these 
To woo the weather-gods, however well he meant ; 
With tactful flattery he should appease 
Each unpropitious element. 








Social and Personal. 
You, Sir, with your as yet unblemished slate, The Report that Mr. Kem Harpe, M.P., has been 
Have no occasion for the least propensity jappointed “ Big-Stick-in- Waiting ” is premature. 
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THE HIGH-FLIER’S RETURN 


MY OWN ACCORD. 


HAVEN’T HAD SUCH A DAY OUT 


. 


“IT’S ALL RIGHT; I’M GOING BACK OF 


AR THE SKY THAT TIME. 


Tue Kaiser-Birp (re-entering cage). 


- 
4 


NI 


TTY 


rn] 
4 


BUT—(aside)—I GOT PRI 


FOR TWO YEARS!” 
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SOME MORE STARTLINCLY LIFE-LIKE WAXWORKS OF BRITISH CELEBRITIES FOR THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 





ODE TO A “RABBIT.” 
WHEN, striding boldly to the stumps, you take 
* Two leg”’ or ‘‘ middle,” as the case may be, 
It is not yours, my lop-eared friend, to make 
The crowd, a-quiver with expectancy, 
Remark, “ That’s him”’ (or “ he’’). 


Yours is a humbler lot: to go in last, 
Seratch for some half-a-dozen balls or so, 
Then, with the ecstasy of batting past, 
To stand bow-legged and let the boundaries go 
Serenely through the bow. 


Save when, Dame Fortune frowning on the side 
And batsmen garnering a goodly bunch, 

You bowl (the tenth expedient to be tried) 
The sort of stuff that even I could punch 
All day, except at lunch. 


Full many a time and oft I’ve heard you say, 
Politely smiling as the captain cursed, 

You play the best that lies in you to play ; 
In zeal, at any rate, the peer of Hirsr. 
Defend us from your worst! 


Still, your ’re a sportsman (let our censure cease). 
You do not play because you hope to find 

A bubble glory at the popping crease ; 
Love of the game it is that fills your mind. 
Love can be very blind. 





From a South African paper :— 

‘*The Standards commenced the second half in brilliant fashion and 
making tracks for equalise, the play of the opposing forward line was 
safe guarded by good watchfull back divisions, namely Kalie, F. Charles 
(captain), and C. M. Arumugam, and the play being betwin G. B. Ward, 
C. P. Tommy, I. Timothy, and VY. C. Harry, little to be desired, wile 
in this positions Standards did remarkably well and got to the Stars 
quarter, this young Jad Albert, now playing left out with his capital 
defence droved a good shooting which Moon nicley saved in goal. How- 
ever C. P. Tommy was on his own play waiting for the ball theire comes 
the bal) after a good save here heads Tommy and resulted 1 goal within 8 
yards and been sure for his mark, and this event was soon followed by 
another one similary organised by the Stars, thus Stars 2 goals, 
Standards 1 goal. Now the game bacome to be faster than what it was. 
However, F. Charles the unselfesh (captain) remarked play up my Lads, 
we ill reach the Post, and whont be long, Yet the Lads pressed well for 
al] they could, C. P. Tommy with good movement made a splendid dive 
an ended up a brilliant work by seoring in the end,” 





Kindness to Animals. 

* Remove the sting of a wasp or bee with a watch key. pressing the 
place with it; then rub the sting with a slice of raw onion, moist to- 
bacco or a damp blue bag.” —Daidly Mirror. 

Press gently, dry, dust with boracic powder and return it 
to the bee (or wasp). 





‘* Her dark eyes narrowed as they swept the breakfast-room. No, he 
was not there. Nevertheless, she tackled cold veal pie and drank coffee, 
being all the time wholly unconscious of the stunning blow about to 
descend on her unwitting head.” 


For the rest of the veal pie see next week’s Home Circle. 
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~ _ ied the seclion of his make-up wag 
AT THE PLAY. amazing. His postures, too, werg 
“Henry VIII.” astonishingly in the picture. And if 
Nosopy can accuse Sir HERBERT he left us a little in doubt how far his 


Trex this time of having spoilt a good 
drama by excess of embroidery. Henry 
VIIT. is too bad a play for that. It 
has, of course, its detached passages, 
full of dignity and pathos, and one 
great dramatic scene—in the Hall at 
Blackfriars—but for the rest it is a 
matter of pageantry and little else. 
Character and motive, in the persons 
of King and Cardinal, remain obscure ; 
BUCKINGHAM’s tragedy, coming before 
we have had time to take any interest 
in him, leaves us unmoved; and the 
final scene (happily omitted at His 
Majesty’s) of the christening of baby 
Elizabeth was the consummation of 
a courtier rather than a dramatist. 
Again, any study of Henry was bound 
to he imperfect which only shows us a 
brace of his wives, and gives no hint of 
that habit of re-marrying which be- 
came an obsession with him; though I 
admit that the introduction of the King 
in his private box at Westminster Abbey, 
watehing the Coronation of Queen 
No. 2, does perhaps offer a suggestion 
that, this kind of thing was likely to 
recur from time to time as a form 
of operatic entertainment peculiarly 
adapted to his tastes. 

And, since a poor play needs all 
the. ‘accessories that it can get, we 
must gratefully recognise that in their 
illustrations of the manners, costumes 
and architecture of the period, the 
management has done all of us (not 
excluding the author) a very true service. 
Kixtraordinary pains have been taken 
over the smallest detail, even down 
to the lettering, T. C., which figures 
on the livery of the urchins and other 
menials in the retinue of the Cardinal. 
(1 am assured that T. C. stands for 
Thomas, Cardinal, and not for Tree's 
Company, nor the Turf Club, nor yet 
the Tooting Crusaders) 

Sir Hersert, in his crimson robe 
that trailed half across the wide stage, 
was a pageant in himself. Freed from 
the managerial burdens of a first night, 
he will do himself a finer justice; but 
already his Cardinal's personality im- 
poses itself. Miss VioLer VANBRUGH, 
a splendid figure as QUEEN KATHARINE, 
gave their full value to her lines, 
and in the trial scene at Blackfriars 
(an interior even more impressive 
and dignified than that of our present 
Divorce Court) touched a very high 
level of dramatic force; but she had 
begun, in the Council Chamber, on 
rather too loud a note, and once or 
twice made one think a little of her 
namesake, the Shrew. To the tedious 
scene of her final decline from power 








Wolsey (Sir Hersert Tree) to Thomas 
Cromwell (Mr. ReGinaLtp Owen). “Cromwell, 
my boy, you have been a good secretary to me. 
I shall bequeath to you my liveries. - You will 
find the initials T. C. already sewn on them, so 
you won't need to have them marked again.” 


and health and happiness the old habit 
of the irrepressible smile lent a faint 
note of insincerity. Still, altogether, it 
was a notable performance. 

The most intriguing figure was that 
of Mr. Bovrcnier’s Henry VIII. I 
pass over his home-grown beard, a 
topic on which the curiosity of the 
public has been sufficiently tickled in 
the gossip of the press, and just say 





Another Pavlova-Mordkin triumph at the 
Palace (Wolsey’s). 
Mr. Arrnur Bouncnier. 
Miss LAUraA Cowlk. 


Henry WITT. 


Anne Bulien 





hypocrisy went, and how much weak- 
ness of purpose was hidden under his 
bluff and masterful exterior, that, also, 
was perhaps part of the game. 

Mr. Henry AINLEY, an _ obvious 
choice for the réle of Buckineuam, did 
not touch me very greatly, in part for 
the reason, already given, that we have 
no time to get into sympathy with him. 
I was glad, for his sake, that he got off 
so early; and disappointed, for his 
sake again, to find that he had felt it 
his duty to remain behind the scenes, 
in his trappings of woe, so as to assist 
at the final bow before the curtain. 

Miss Laura Cowle was an extremely 
pretty and piquante ANNE BULLEN (sic, ' 
please). I thought she used her glances 
too freely at her first meeting with the 
amorous Monarch; but I learn from 
Sir Hersert Tree's instructive little 
brochure, Henry VIII. and his Court, * 
that in real life “ she had the beckoning 
eye.” 

Finally, to Mr. Louis Parker, Garter ' 
King of Pageants, to Mr. Percy Mac- | 
QUOID, specialist in antiquities, to Mr, ' 
Epwarp GERMAN and his late Majesty 
King Henry VIII., who made the 
music between them, to Mr. JoserH 
Harker, who did the splendid and very 
difficult scenery, to Miss MarGaret 
Morris (so called from the gay Morris 
dance she arranged for the Banquet 
Scene), and to Sir Hersert Tree, 
Moving Spirit and Overseer of All 
Things, I give my warmest praise and 
thanks. If I had had to choose 
between dumb show with their de- 
corative assistance, and all the talk 
without it, I should not have hesitated 
to say, “Cut the cackle and come to 
the pageant !”’ O. 5. 

“THE ETERNAL QUESTION.” 

At the tense moment in the second 
scene of the First Act, when David 
Rossi (Hero and Leader of the Socialist 
Party in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties) tells Donna Roma Volonna the 
romantic secret of his birth, I looked 
down the list of runners in my pro- 
gramme and tried to guess which one 
of them would turn out to be his 
missing father. There appeared to be 
only two actual starters—aron Bonelli 
(Villain and President of the Council) 
and Pope Pius XI. Out of sheer 
wilfulness I decided to put my little bit 
on the Pope . and to my surprise 
Act, ILI., Scene 2, showed that I was 
right. 

I mention this, because it was the 


only surprise I had during a long and‘): 


tiring evening at the Garrick. When, 
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Despoudent Proprictor of Weighing Machine (as he puts on his only 
HAVE TO GIVE HER HER MONEY BACK!” 


ine 








THE LAST STRAW. 


remaining weight). 


CHARIVARL. 


‘* BLESS ME, IF 





i 
“if 


THIS DON'T LIFT THE OLD LADY 











in the first scene, Roma announced her 
intention of revenging herself on Rossi 
by making him fall in love with her and 
then spurning him (“ Within a week 


1** Never!” 


Governor of every province in the 
kingdom.” Stay! The bust of him 
which Donna Roma had been sculping ! 
cries Roma, the woman 


he will lie as tamely to my hand as a!triumphing over the artist, and with 


ripe apple on a wall”), 1 knew she 
would end by falling in love with him 
herself. When Bruno Rocco took his 
seven-year-old son to a mass meeting 
of Socialists at the Coliseum (‘“ Trust 
me to take care of him, Sir. He’s the 
apple of my eye”), I knew that Little 
Joseph would be shot by the soldiers. 
When, at the trial of Rossi for causing 
a riot, a dagger was left carelessly on 
the table within reach of the witness 
Bruno, I knew that he would kill 
somebody with it. He killed himself; 
and perhaps this was a little surprise, 
for I was by way of marking down 
Minghelli, the Secret Service agent, 
as the man we should lose. But at 
moments like this one cannot think of 
everything—don’t let us blame Bruno. 

But I must tell you more about 
Rossi. First, then, although he was 
the leader of the Socialist Party, he 
had never been photographed. (What 
are the Roman ha’penny papers doing?) 
So when the police wanted him they 
had no portrait to “despatch to the 





one blow of the mallet she breaks it 
into fragments. 
Again, when the wicked Baron says 


=| 





The Hero and Heroine, after a spirited com- 
petition for the privilege of being tried for a 
murder of which neither is guilty, decide to 
share the honour. (Prison Governor, deeply 
touched, takes off his hat.) 

David Rosst .» Mr. VERNON STEEL. 
Donaa Roma Miss TitTELL-BRuNe. 


Good-bye (or, rather, “ Addio’’) to Roma 
after this, and goes away leaving his 
cloak behind him (a thing one is always 
doing), she says to Rossz, who has just 
turned up, “ Look—the Baron's cloak, 
He was here and left it behind him, 
and it’s the very thing to see you 
through the streets.” So Rossz effects 
a1 complete disguise by putting it on, 
jand escapes at leisure. But the habit 
igrows on him. When Roma is in 
|prison charged with murdering the 
| Baron (he had threatened L?ossz 
with « pistol, and Hosst had knocked 
his arm up and the pistol had gone 
off—I suppose at the wrong end 
—and killed the Baron), then Loss? 
puts on the cloak of Father Piffer:, 
deceives everybody again, and joins her. 
So they are condemned (or acquitted — 
ithe play stops here, luckily) together. 
You guess, perhaps, by now that it 
is a bad play. Halfway through it 
Roma cried despairingly, “ Is there no 
way out?” and I cried back, “There 
is; but I’m in the middle of the row, 
and it would look rather rude.” So I 
stayed, and pretended that I was at 
the Follies. Mr. Penisster is a very 


funny man, but he has a powerful rival 








in Mr. Haut Carine. M. 
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COLONIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


[The energy with which our Colonies appeal 
to the Mother Country to exploit them is 
making us daily more familiar with the re- 
sources of the Empire. } 

Wesrra.i for husbands ! 

Three men to every woman. 

Assisted passages. 

State honeymoons. 

Wedding rings under cost. 

Three square miles, a kangaroo and 
husband, 


Se 


‘ 


Fut for fathers of families. 
No dressmakers’ bills. 
No matinée hats. 





CHATHAM ISLAND. 
The rich man’s refuge. 
13,000 miles from LLoyd GEORGE. 


ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
No golf links. 

The only place in the Empire with 
this undoubted attraction. 
Pure air and language. 

Uaanpa for sport. 

A Zoo at home. 

Lions’ roars lull you to sleep. 

Leopards in the larder. 

Buffalo in the back garden. 

Gnus in the gneighbourhood. 

Don’t be nervous, Roosrveir 
WINsTON have GONE. 


and 


Keep cool and go to LaBrapor. 

Lowest temperature in the Empire. 

100,000 square miles free rinking. 

Bring the girl and save money. 

Stop shivering and start for Bririsu 
GUIANA. 

Nearest colony to Equator. 

Lowest Coal Bills in the Empire. 

Wealth and warmth, 

Rubber. 

Nigeria for bachelors. 

No white women. 

No Suffragettes. 

Strongly recommended 
Humpury Warp. 


by Mrs. 


SOMALILAND. 

Camel-riding on golden sands, 

Why go to Blackpool ? 

Warm welcome from local religious 
leaders. (M. Mullah, Sole Advertising 
Agent.) 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Farthest South. 

A haven of rest. 

You cannot get The Daily Mail till 
eight weeks after publication. 





FISH FOR ALL. 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 

A MONSTER public meeting was held 
on Friday at Fishmongers’ Hall to pro- 
mote the Consumption of Cheap Fish. 
The Chair was taken by Mr. C. B. Fry, 
who said that they were brought 
together by a common devotion to a 
great cause—a crusade on behalf of 
Che: ap Fish—in response to the clarion 
eall of Sir J. Cricnton-Browne. It 
might be remembered that not so long 
ago that great hygienist had proclaimed 
himself a whole-hearted believer in the 
efficacy of chops. They were proud to 
welcome him as a convert to and pro- 
tagonist of the piscivorous propaganda. 
The task before them was twofold. 
They must first break down the snobbish 
cult of expensive fish, notably the 
salmon, the sole and the turbot, and 
secondly they must strive to dispel the 
foolish prejudice which had restricted 
the consumption of equally nutritive 
but less fashionable members of the 
finny tribe, such as skate and conger- 
eels. 

Mr. GLUCKSTEIN, rising in the body 
of the hall, protested against the per- 
sonal tone of the Chairman’ s remarks, 
but was promptly ruled out of order. 

The Chairman having invited sug- 
gestions from the audience, Mr. Haronp 

3EGBIE said that there was a great 
deal in the movement that appealed to 
him, especially the dethronement of the 
salmon (renewed protests from Mr. 
GuucksTEIN), that emblem of sybaritic 
plutocracy, from its pride of place. 
Further, as a convinced democra’ he 
wished to register his protest against 
the continued use of the phrase, “ Sill 
kipper.” Kippers were not silly. They 
were the wholesome food of the poor 
but honest artisan, who, again, was the 
backbone of the nation. 

Mr. Bram SToKER said that it was 
impossible to write stories about Vam- 
pires on a fish diet. He had tried it 
when he was engaged on Dracula, 


but was obliged to return instanter 
to a carnivorous regimen. (Cries of 


“ Shame.”) Professional contortionists, 
he added irrelevantly, were partial to 
a diet of eels. (Jnterruption.) 

Mr. Frank T. Bunien said that he 
wished to put in a plea on_ behalf 
of the whale. The extermination of 
whales was going on fast enough 
already without resort to whale meat 
as an article of diet. He begged to 
move that this massive and magnifi- 
cent monster should be regarded as an 
historical monument and excluded from 
the list of fish recommended for whole- 
sale consumption by the proletariate. 
(Cheers.) 





Sir FREDERICK PoLtock herefavoured 
the meeting with a fine rendering of 
“Caller Herrin’,’ acconrpanied on the 
tronba marina by Sir Davin Giz. 

Mr. Pike Pease cordially endorsed 
Sir J. Cricnton-Browne’s eulogy of 
fried fish shops; but they wanted 
a great Ichthyophagic Restaurant to 
serve as the central rendezvous of the 
movement, where meals should be con- 
ducted to the sound of sea trumpets 
in sight of a magnificent aquarium, 
and where lectures should be delivered 
by expert pisciculturists all day long. 
Why should vegetarians monopolise 
all the occult and esoteric creeds? Let 
the Ichthyophagists show that they 
also could swim in the mid-stream of 
transcendental mysticism. 

La Lore FuLuer, who desired to 
associate herself with the humane 
remarks which had fallen from Mr. 
BuLuen, expressed a hope that a} 
similar immunity would be extended 
to the sea serpent. La Lore FULLER 
added with much energy that it was 
quite untrue that she had ever thought 
of introducing a dance called the 
Conger Reel. 

Sir ArtHuR Conan Doyte entirely 
agreed with the last speaker. Their 
enthusiasm for fish food should be 
tempered with discrimination. The 
fact that sharks occasionally devoured 
men was no reason why men should 
eat sharks. He appealed to his brother- 
novelists to take up the cause. The 
consumption of cod had been enor- 
mously increased by Mr. Kiprina’s 
Captains Courageous. Why could not 
Sir ARTHUR QuUILLER CoucH render a 
similar service to the Cornish pilchard, 
or Mr. Haut Carne to the Manx Cat- 
fish? They had all of them enjoyed 
reading The Sorrows of Satan. He 
suggested as a suitable pendant 7 he 
Delights of the Devil Fish. 

Miss Daisy BuckrrouTt was then 
escorted to the platform by Mr. GkorGE 
Happock, and played a transcription 
of Scuusert’s Die Forelle amid loud! 
applause. 

Mr. Ricuarp Wuiretne said that he’ 
was convinced the movement would! 
advance by leaps and bounds if they’ 
started a newspaper specially devoted 
to its furtherance. He said that he 
thought it would be a mistake to 
confine themselves to a single fish, 
otherwise The Daily Whale, or, better 
still, The Daily Scale, would be an 
excellent title. 

The Chairman, in a brief concluding 
speech, thanked the speakers for the r, 
luminous and instructive suggestions, 
and a motion was unanimously passed 
inaugurating the Ichthyophagic League, 
for the promotion of the Cheap Fish) 
Crusade. 
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Golfer. ‘‘ WELL, GOOD-BYE, OLD MAN. 


Cricketer. ‘‘OH, THANKS AWFULLY. 
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SAME TO you!” 








———_—_— 


I HOPE YOU'LL HAVE A GOOD GAME, AND BE TOP SCORER, WITH BIG FIGURES!” 








RENOVATED DRAMA. 


THe action of Mr. Haun Carne in 
producing a modernised version of his 
masterpiece, The Eternal City, with 
the dialogue brought down to date by 
the introduction of references to “ the 
Socialist movement and the Woman 
question,” has not unnaturally roused 
great interest in theatrical circles. We 
understand, on the most questionable 
authority, that various other classics 
of our dramatic literature are shortly 
to undergo similar renovations as 
below :— 

It is reported that a feature of special 
interest, in the next revival of Hamlet 
in the West End, will be the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new and topical 
character, to be sustained by the now 
well-known actor, whom music-hall 
managers have learnt to appreciate as 
“Mr. Grorce.” This gentleman will 
play a part similar to the one with which 
his name is already associated—that of 
a common informer, who, at the in- 
stigation of King Claudius, confronts 
Hamlet during the Play Scene, and 
charges him with the production of an 


unlicensed dramatic entertainment. 
The subsequent dialogue has been 


specially composed by a member of the 





Managerial Association, and is said to 
put forth the views of that body on the 
subject of Sketches and the Compro- 
mise, in an exceptionally able and 
dramatic fashion. 

Should the curtain rise upon Mr. 
Seymour Hicks’s long-threatened pro- 
duction of Richard IIT., we are in- 
formed that playgoers may look forward 
to an altogether uncommon treat, in 
the form of a blank-verse monologue 
by the chief character on the subject 
of Poor Law Reform. Those who have 
hitherto known Mr. Hicks rather as a 
comedian than a lecturer on social 
problems will doubtless be astonished 
at the power of his delivery of this 
trenchantly dramatic and _ polemical 
novelty. 

A tremendous success is anticipated 
for that distinguished and go-ahead 
tragedian, Mr. Barnes-Stormer, in his 


forthcoming revival of T’he Lady of 


Lyons ; late-special edition. Thescene 
in Claude’s cottage, including as_ it 
does some exquisite and original lines 
on the subject of small holdings and 
the French system of intensive culture, 
is stated to be a distinct and welcome 
improvement on the play as hitherto 
presented. The climax of emotional 
interest, however, is now found in the 


scene between the hero and _ the 
ruffianly Land Valuers, which for com- 
bined pathos, passion, and _ political 
instruction is stated to be without its 
equal on the modern stage. 

Certain critics have long held that 
the great drawback to The School for 
Scandal as a paying proposition was 
a lack of actuality in the subjects 
‘discussed by the characters. We are 
;happy to learn that this defect is in 
process of removal, and that for its 
/next revival at the Victoria Theatre 
‘SHERIDAN’S snappy little comedy 
| will be thoroughly brought into line 
/with modern requirements. It is } 
confidently expected that the scene in 
Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room, the 
'dialogue of which has been entrusted 
‘to the able hands of the editor of a 
| well-known sporting weekly and a 
|memoir-writing peeress, will draw all 
London. Further details it would be 
obviously unfair at this juncture to } 
disclose; but, when we mention that a 
special department of the box oflice 
has been instituted to deal with the 
expected pressure of libel-writs and 
injunctions, our readers will be assured } 
that the promised revival will be of a 
thoroughly interesting and poignant 
character. 


























OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


STEVENSON said (or quoted somebody else as saying) of 
Winuim Buiack’s novels that they ought to be read three 
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foil to a collection of the most charming people, among 
whom, though he was a bit of a prig and on the heavy 
side, we must include Sir George, if only because he 
| withdrew his objection just in time. And Mrs. Cutrrorp's 
iscenes are made lovable her characters. The 
little village by the Italian lake, where nearly every- 


as is 


times: once for the story, once for the fishing, and once} body in the book occurs at one time or another, should be 
for the sunsets. How many times a novel by Merepirx | the goal of many pilgrimages next season. Will she please 


[I would not dare to say : once for the 
shining spirit which breathed life into it, and twice for 
that, and three times—well, I only know that I have not 
lived with Celt and Saxon (ConstTaBie) long enough yet 
to appraise it rightly. It is only a fragment, little more 
than a quarter, 1 should say, of what it was to be; but 
there are chapters which it is like a home-coming to 
meet. “The Dinner Party ’’—how often the bodily refresh- 
ment of his characters has gone to the spiritual refresh- 


should be read 


‘let us know the real address? We won't spoil the place, 
but we should just like, between two boats, to take that 
| walk up to “the other country.” Meanwhile we are deep 
in her debt for a clean, sweet story, good for all whose 
hearts are voung and their brains not too exigently analytic. 





To contrast Belgravia with Whitechapel and do full 
justice to both is a heavy responsibility; it has been « 
little too much for Mr. ArtHur Apptin. But with White- 


ee 





ment of his readers; never more pleasantly than in|chapel he has been successful, and Bill, the Terror of | 
this chapter. “The Great Mr. ———————————__-- —— London, is worth knowing. 
Bull" —dare I begin to quote “They well forgot,” is his 
from that? “Then with one] c own account of himself to the | 
big bellow, the collapse of Salvationists, “ter give me a 
pursiness, he abandons his soul when they made me. 
pedestal of universal critic; They only give me a halmighty 
prostrate he falls to the thirst.’ Lady Letiy Lawnley, 
foreigner; he is down, he is on the other hand, was as | 
roaring; he is washing his clever as she was beautiful, and | 
hands of English performances, a little bit more virtuous still. | 
lends ear to foreign airs, Kivery one adored her: and the | 
patronises foreign actors, Whitechapelites, including Bill, | 


browses on reports from camps 


of foreign armies. He drops his ishe went down to live and work 
head like a smitten ox to all jamong them. She will leave | 
great foreign names, moaning ithe average reader compara- | 
‘Shakespeare!’ internally for a |tively cold; a little virtue one 





sustaining apostrophe” 


| 
written thirty, forty years ago! / intolerable. With the plot of | 
Well, just so many years ago] Rags (¥. V. Wurre) I hardly } 
the story was given up; what | idare bore you. Suffice it that | 
it would have been and why | |there is pathos in excess when | 
given up are things now only | the West goes forth to visit the | 
to wonder over. Would Adiante | Kast, and a dastardly burglary 
have taken her place with! when the East returns the call. 
Clara and Carinthia, Dahlia| ..  , [It is superfluous to add that 
and Rose ? We hear of her for a | pig i NE AED FES BAR Fe COE Sie SE yong worm is Lady wae 
moment, we see her portrait, ee ee ee ee, ee ; and the looter is Bill. But 
should we have been ie feet t hm eT a ee eee ee ee | there is so much that is human 


with Philip? “* Philip, I’ve 

put the knife to my father’s love of me; love me double’ 
and so she just half swoons, enough to show how the dear 
angel looks in her sleep: a trick of kindness these heavenly 








joan stand, but her perfection is 


and humorous in the book, that 
you would be 
Letty, and make yourself familiar with the worst side and 
the best side of a London slum. 


women have that we heathen may get a peep of their _ a 
secret rose-enfolded selves; and dream’s no word, nor 


drunken, for the blessed mischief it works with us.” 


My sole objection to Sir George’s Objection (NELSON), by 
Mrs. W. 


Otherwise I have nothing but praise for a book of great 
charm and brightness, with just one long shadow thrown 
by the past to give quality to its sunshine. Mrs. CLirrorp 
does not trouble her nice head about any literary style in 
particular; she simply goes straight on where her heart 
and her good sense direct her, and never misses the way. 
Of subtlety there is no pretence; but her characters and 


K. CuirrorD, is that the title is a little ponderous, | 
and that Sir George does not begin objecting till p. 382. | 


Suppose an airship which excels 

All others that were ever made; 
L.quip it with explosive shells 

Of an unprecedented grade ; 
And anyone, if he possess 
| A sympathy with such creations, 
Can conjure up a limitless 

Supply of thrilling situations, 


| 
| 


It seems so very easy, yet 

Most airship stories come to grief, 
Because their authors quite forget 

That there are bounds to one’s belief ; 


well advised to forgive the plot and Lady | 


|fell at her feet in a mass when 











her delightfully garrulous dialogues are the very. duplicate | 
of life. The author's freshest study is that of a dépaysée 
American who intrudes herself at every turn with the| 
happiest results. One lonely villain (female) has to serve as | 


So, since GEoRGE GLENDON knows just where 
Credulity may come a cropper, 

I say The Emperor of the Air 
(From METHUEN) is a real tip-topper. 














